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THE CONTROL OF IDEAS BY FACTS. I 


I 


HERE is something a little baffling in much of the current dis- 
cussion regarding the reference of ideas to facts. The not 
uncommon assumption is that there was a satisfactory and consistent 
theory of their relation in existence prior to the somewhat im- 
pertinent intrusion of a functional and practical interpretation of 
them. The way in which the functionalist logician has been turned 
upon by both idealist and realist is suggestive of the way in which 
the outsider who intervenes in a family jar is proverbially treated 
by both husband and wife, who manifest their complete unity by 
berating the third party. 

I feel that the situation is partly due to various misapprehen- 
sions, inevitable perhaps in the first presentation of a new point 
of view, and multiplied in this instance by the coincidence of 
the presentation of this logical point of view' with that of the 
larger philosophical movements, humanism and pragmatism, which 
resulted in interpreting the logic partly in terms of additional 
misconceptions of these philosophies, and partly in terms which, even 
if pertinent with reference to them, were not exactly relevant to the 
less ambitious logical theory. In the hope that the atmosphere is 
now more favorable, I wish to undertake a summary statement of 
the logical view on its own account, hoping it may receive clearer 
understanding on its own merits. 

In the first place (apart from the present frightful confusion of 
logical theories), it was precisely the lack of an adequate and gen- 
erally accepted theory of the nature of fact and idea, and of the 
kind of agreement or correspondence between them which constitutes 
the truth of the idea, that led to the development of a functional 
theory of logic. A brief statement of the difficulties in the tradi- 
tional views may therefore be pertinent. That fruitful thinking— 
thought that terminates in valid knowledge— goes on in terms of the 


1¢ Studies in Logical Theory,’ University of Chicago Press, 1903. 
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distinction of facts and ideas, and that valid knowledge is precisely 
genuine correspondence or agreement, of some sort, of fact and idea,’ 
is the common and undeniable assumption. But the discussions are 
largely carried on in terms of an epistemological dualism which 
renders the solution of the problem impossible in virtue of the very 
terms in which it is stated. The distinction is at once identified with 
that between mind and matter, or consciousness and objects, or the 
psychical and the physical, where each of these terms is supposed to 
refer to some fixed order of existence, a world in itself. Then, of 
course, there comes up the question of the nature of the agreement, 
and of the recognition of it. What is the experience in which the 
survey of both idea and existence is made and their agreement 
recognized? Is it an idea? Is the consistency ultimately a matter 
of self-consistency of ideas? Then what has become of the postulate 
that truth is agreement of idea with existence beyond idea? Is it an 
absolute which transcends and absorbs the difference? Then, once 
more, what is the test of any idea qua idea? What has become of 
the correspondence of fact and thought? Or, more urgently, since 
the pressing problem of life, of practise and of science is the dis- 
crimination of the relative, the superior validity of this or that 
theory, plan or interpretation, what is the criterion of truth within 
present non-absolutistic experience, where the distinction between 
factual conditions and thoughts and the necessity of some working 
eriterion of their correct adjustment persist? Putting the problem 
in yet another way, either both fact and idea are present all the time 
or else only one of them is present. But if the former, why should 
there be an idea at all and why should it have to be tested by the 
fact? When we already have what we want, namely, existence, 
reality, why should we take up the wholly supernumerary task of 
forming more or less imperfect ideas of those facts and then engage 
in the idle performance of testing them by what we already know to 
be real? But if only ideas are present, then it is idle to speak of 
comparing an idea with facts and testing its validity by its agree- 
ment. The elaboration and refinement of ideas to the uttermost still 
leaves us with an idea, and to common sense and science while a self- 


_ consistent idea stands a show of being true in a way in which an 


incoherent one can not, a self-consistent idea simply as an idea is still 
but a hypothesis, a candidate for truth. Ideas are not made true 
by getting bigger. But if only ‘facts’ are present, once more the 
whole conception of agreement is again given up—not to mention 
that such a situation is one in which by definition there is no think- 
ing or reflective factor at all. 

This suggests that a strictly monistic epistemology, whether 
idealistic or realistic, does not get rid of the problem. Suppose, for 
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example, we take a sensationalistic idealism. It does away with the 
ontological gulf supposed to exist between ideas and facts, and by 
reducing both terms to a common denominator seems to facilitate 
fruitful discussion of the problem. But the problem of the distine- 
tion and reference (agreement, correspondence) of two types or 
sorts of sensations still persists. If I say the box there is square, 
and eall ‘box’ one group of ideas or sensations and ‘square’ another 
sensation or ‘idea,’ the old question comes up, Is ‘square’ already a 
part of the ‘facts’ of the box, or is it not? If it is, it is a super- 
numerary, an idle thing, both as an idea and as an assertion of fact; 
if it is not, how can we compare the two ideas, and what on earth 
or in heaven does their agreement or correspondence mean? If, 
simply that we experience the two ‘sensations’ in juxtaposition, then 
the same is true, of course, of any casual association or hallucination. 
What we still have on the sensational basis, accordingly, is a dis- 
tinction of something ‘given,’ ‘there,’ brutally factual, the box, and 
scmething else which stands on a different level, ideal, absent, in- 
tended, demanded, the ‘square,’ asserted to hold good or true of the 
thing ‘box.’ The fact that both are sensations throws no light on the 
logical validity of the proposition or belief because by theory a 
like statement holds good of every possible conjunction.” 

The same problem recurs on a realistic basis. For example, there 
has recently been propounded® the doctrine of the distinction be- 
tween relations of space and time and relations of meaning or signi- 
ficance, as a key to the problem of knowledge. Things exist in their 
qualitative character, in their temporal and spatial relations. When 
knowledge intervenes, there is nothing new of a subjective or psy- 
chical sort, but simply a new relation of the things—the suggesting 
or signifying of one thing by another. Now this seems to be an 
excellent way of stating the logical problem, but, I take it, it only 
states and does not solve. For the characteristic of such situa- 
tions, claiming to terminate in knowledge, is precisely that the 


?Mill’s doctrine of the ambiguity of the copula (‘ Logic,’ Bk. I., Ch. IV., 
§ 1) is an instance of one typical way of evading the problem. After insisting 
with proper force and clearness upon the objective character of our intellectual 
beliefs and propositions, viz., that when we say fire causes heat we mean actual 
phenomena, not our ideas of fire and heat (Bk. I., Ch. II. and Ch. XI., § 1, and 
Ch. V., § 1), he thinks to dispose of the whole problem of the ‘is’ in judgment 
by saying that it is only a sign of affirmation (Ch. I., §2, and Ch. IV., §1). 
Of course it is. But unless the affirmation (the sign of thought) ‘agrees’ or 
‘corresponds with’ the relations of the phenomena, what becomes of the doc- 
trine of the objective import of propositions? How otherwise shall we main- 
tain with Mill (and with common sense and science) the difference between 
asserting ‘a fact of external nature’ and ‘a fact in my mental history’? 

°* Studies in Philosophy and Psychology,’ article by Woodbridge on ‘ The 
Problem of Consciousness,’ especially pp. 159-160. 
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meaning relation is predicated of the other relations; it is referred 
to them; it is not simply a supervention existing side by side with 
them as do casual suggestions or the play of phantasy. It is some- 
thing which the facts, the qualitative, space and time things, must 
bear the burden of, must accept and take unto themselves as part 
of themselves. Until this happens, we have only the continuance 
of ‘thinking,’ not accomplished knowledge. Hence, logically, the 
existential relations play the réle of fact, and the relation of signi- 
fication that of idea,* distinguished from fact and yet, if valid, to 
hold of fact. 

This appears quite clearly in the following quotation: ‘‘It is the 
ice which means that it will cool the water, just as much as it is 
the ice which does cool the water when put into it.’’ There is, how- 
ever, a possible ambiguity in the statement, to which we shall return 
in the last paper of this series. That the ‘ice’ (the thing regarded 
as ice) suggests cooling is as real as is a case of actual cooling. But, 
of course, not every suggestion is valid. The ‘ice’ may be a erystal, 
and it won’t physically cool water at all. So far as it is already 
certain that this is ice, and also certain that ice, under all cireum- 
stances, cools water, the meaning relation stands on the same level 
as the physical, not being merely suggested, but part of the facts 
asserted. It is not a meaning-relation as such at all. We already 
have truth; the entire work of knowing as logical, is done. In 
other words, we have no longer the relation characteristic of reflec- 
tive situations. Here again, the implication of the thinking situa- 
tion is of some ‘correspondence’ or ‘agreement’ between two sets 
of distinguished relations; the problem of its nature and valid 
determination remains the central question of any theory of thinking 
and its relation to facts and to truth—that is, of any logic.® 

I hope this statement of the difficulty, however inadequate, will 
serve at least to indicate that a functional logic inherits the problem 
in question and does not create it; that it has never for a moment 
denied the prima facie, working distinction between ‘ideas,’ 
‘thoughts,’ ‘meanings’ and ‘facts,’ ‘existences,’ ‘the environment,’ 
and the necessity of a control of meaning by facts, if there is to be 
any question of truth and error. It is concerned not with denying, 
but with understanding. What is denied is not the genuineness of 
the problem and of the familiar terms in which it is stated, but the 


* In other words, ‘ ideas’ is a term capable of assuming any definition which 
is logically appropriate—say, meaning. It need not have anything to do with 
the conception of them as little subjective entities. 

°Of course, the monistic epistemologies have an advantage in the state- 
ment of the problem over the dualistic—they do not state it in terms which 
presuppose the impossibility of the solution. 
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value of the orthodox intellectualistic interpretation. What it in- 
sists upon is the relative, instrumental or working character of the 
distinction—that it is a logical distinction, instituted and maintained 
in the interests of intelligence with all that intelligence imports in 
the exercise of the life functions. To this positive side I now turn. 

In the analysis it may prove convenient to take an illustration of 
a man lost in the woods, taking this case as typical of any reflective 
situation in so far as it involves perplexity—a problem to be solved.*® 
The problem is to find a correct idea of the way home—a practical 
idea or plan of action which will lead to success, or the realization of 
the purpose to get home. Now the critics of the experimental 
theory of logic make the point that this practical idea, the truth of 
which is evidenced in the successful meeting of a need, is dependent 
for its suecess upon a purely intellectual idea, that of the existent 
environment, whose validity has nothing to do with success but de- 
pends on agreement with the actual state of affairs. It is said that 
what makes a man’s idea of his environment true, is its agreement 
with the actual environment, and ‘generally a true idea in any 
situation consists in its agreement with reality.’ I have already 
indicated my acceptance, in a general way, of this formula. But it 
was long my misfortune not to be possessed offhand of those per- 
feetly clear notions of just what is meant in this formula by the terms 
‘idea,’ ‘existence’ and ‘agreement’ as have most writers on episte- 
mology; and when I analyzed these notions I found the distinction 
between the practical idea and the theoretical not fixed or final, 
and I found a somewhat startling similarity between the notions of 
‘suecess’ and ‘agreement.’ 

Just what is the environment of which an idea is to be formed? 
4. €., What is the intellectual content or objective detail to be assigned 
to the term ‘environment’? It can hardly mean the actual visible 
environment—the trees, rocks, ete., which a man is actually looking 
at. These things are there and it seems superfluous to form an idea 
of them when the genuine article is at hand; moreover, the way- 
faring man, though lost, would have to be an unusually perverse 
fool if under such circumstances he was unable to form an idea 
(supposing he chose to engage in this luxury) in agreement with 
these facts. The environment must be a larger environment 
than the visible facts; it must include things not within the direct 
ken of the lost man; it must, for instance, extend from where he is 
now to his home, or to the point from which he started. It must 


*See Professor Russell’s article, in this JourRNaAL, Vol. III., p. 599, entitled 
‘The Pragmatist’s Meaning of Truth.’ (It should perhaps be added that this 
article was in manuscript before I saw the comment of Mr. Schiller on Professor 
Russell’s article, in this JourNaL, Vol. IV., p. 42.) 
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include the unperceived elements in their contrast with the per- 
ceived, or else the man would not be lost. Now we are at once struck 
with the facts that the lost man has no alternative except either to 
wander aimlessly or to conceive this inclusive environment, and that 
this conception is just what we here mean by idea. It is not some 
little psychical entity or piece of consciousness-stuff, but is the inter- 
pretation of the locally present environment in reference to its absent 
portions, that part to which it is referred as another part so as to 
give a view of a whole. Just how such an idea would differ from 
one’s plan of action in finding his way, I do not know. It is a map 
constructed, with one’s self lost and one’s self found, whether at 
starting or at home again, as its two limits. If this map in its 
specific character is not also the only guide to the way home, one’s 
only plan of action, then I hope I may never be lost. It is the 
practical facts of being lost and desiring to be found which constitute 
the limits and the content of the ‘environment.’ 

As to the agreement of the idea and the environment. Suppos- 
ing the individual stands still and attempts to compare his idea with 
the reality, with what reality is he to compare it? Not with the 
presented reality, for that reality is the reality of himself lost; not 
with the complete reality, for that at this stage of proceedings is 
the idea itself. What kind of comparison is possible or desirable 
then, save to treat the mental layout of the whole situation as 
a working hypothesis, as a plan of action, and proceed to act upon it, 
to use it as a director and controller of one’s divagations instead of 
stumbling blindly around until one is either exhausted or acci- 
dentally gets out? Now suppose one uses the idea—that is to say, 
the present facts projected into a whole in the light of absent 
facts—as a guide of action. Suppose, by means of its specifica- 
tions, one works one’s way along until one comes upon familiar 
ground—finds one’s self. Now, one may say, my idea was right, it 
was in accord with facts; it agrees with reality. That is, acted upon 
sincerely, it has led to the desired conclusion; it has, through action, 
worked out the state of things which it contemplated or intended. 
The agreement, correspondence, is between purpose, plan, and its 
own execution, fulfillment; between a map of a course constructed 
for the sake of guiding behavior and the result attained in acting 
upon the indications of the map. Just how does such agreement 
differ from success? 

I can hardly hope that this brief account will be as convincing to 
others as it is to me; its very simplicity and brevity will—such is 
the reputation philosophy has made for itself—be odorous with the 
suggestion of hocus-pocus. But before entering upon a more de- 
tailed analysis, let me summarize the situation as a whole. The 
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import of the discussion is that the terms environment, idea and 
agreement are all of them essentially practical terms, denoting dis- 
tinctive functions or operations, the term ‘practical’ having no 
reference to any fixed utility, but simply to certain values to be 
sustained or transformed through an operation. 

Every reflective situation has the problem of discovering the in- 
tent or meaning appropriate to the management or development of a 
troubled situation, its pertineney being proved by its capacity to ad- 
minister the difficulty through the use of the idea as a method or 
plan. The woods of the scientist and the philosopher, his paths and 
sign-boards and miscues, the unfamiliar surroundings into which he 
wanders, his home, his schemes for getting there—all of these differ 
infinitely in loeal color and setting from those of the wayfarer in 
question. But the situation in its diagrammatic features remains 
the same. Types of agency and response differ according to the 
different sorts of disturbed organizations, interrupted universes of 
value, that present themselves; but the category of the problematic; 
the contrast of the given and the intended; the use of the given to 
form a conception or hypothetical view of an inclusive situation in 
which both it and the wanted are contained; the use of this concep- 
tion as guide to experimental activity in transforming, through de- 
erees, the given into the intended; the use of the results thus obtained 
to confirm and revise the guiding idea; final verification (if at all) 
through actively instituting or bringing about a condition of affairs 
which ‘agrees with’ the intent of the situation because it fulfills it— 
these characteristics are found in every reflective process and are 


found only in a reflective process. JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





A FACTOR IN THE EVOLUTION OF MORALS? 


TT HE study of moral development requires a distinction between 

what we may call the objective side and the subjective side. 
Objectively considered, the moral life presents a series of actions, 
habits and practises. On the subjective side it consists of certain 
peculiar judgments, feelings and sentiments. Evolutionary writers 
have given far more attention to the objective than to the subjective 
side of the subject. Sutherland, for example, shows in a masterly 
treatise the gradual development of altruistic and sympathetic types 
of conduct, beginning with the first unconscious devices for the pro- 
tection of offspring and leading up through the various stages of 
parental care manifested in fishes, reptiles, birds, mammals, and 


*A paper read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
in New York, December 27-29, 1906. 
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finally in the successive stages of human culture. Sutherland’s 
work demonstrates clearly the tremendous influence which the family 
relationship has had in the development of morals. The work of 
Kropotkin supplements this by showing the manifestations and 
development of mutual aid and social cooperation in the successive 
stages of animal and human life. But these and similar works are 
devoted almost exclusively to the objective side of the subject. They 
show how certain altruistic types of action have come into existence. 
But if we confine ourselves entirely to such facts as these, to the 
objective side, we are overlooking the very heart of the problem. 
There may be much action for the good of others and for the 
general welfare of the community which is not in any real sense 
moral. Acts which are the product of mere impulses, even though 
these be impulses of sympathy, can hardly be called moral, and acts 
which are the play of mere habit and the tendency to social imita- 
tion are no more moral than are the instinctive activities of animals. 
The truly moral act is one which involves self-determination, some 
sense of duty, some recognition of personal responsibility. It is this 
subjective side of the matter, this sense of oughtness, the essence of 
what is popularly called conscience, of which it seems to me the 
evolutionists have failed to give us any adequate account. 

Instead of looking for the first beginnings of conscience in any 
subhuman trait, as, for example, the supposed feeling of shame in 
a dog, I believe we shall find that conscience does not emerge until 
a considerably later period in human development. Anthropologists 
have pointed out to us that the primitive savage is anything but the 
free, independent individualist of the Rousseau school. Primitive 
life is a mass of inherited usages, fixed tribal practises, a ‘ cake of 
custom,’ as Bagehot has called it, which so enmeshes the individual 
that not only does he not dare to violate these, but he does not even 
think of the possibility of such violation. Primitive crime, as Sir 
Henry Main and others have taught us, is charged to the group 
rather than to the individual. The tribe or clan is the responsible 
personality from which redress is sought if any of its members have 
inflicted injury, and on the other side it is the tribe or clan that 
demands reparation rather than the particular individual who may 
have suffered. Such facts as these suggest the thought that between 
the individual self-consciousness of the civilized man and the mere 
consciousness of the animal, there intervened a period of group con- 
sciousness. If the individual thought of himself at all, he thought 
of himself simply as a member of a certain family, tribe or clan. If 
now this primitive life which was externally a ‘cake of custom’ was 
characterized internally by a group consciousness rather than an in- 
dividual self-consciousness, we can see that conduct was still non- 
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moral. The conduct of custom may have been very largely altruistic 
and socially beneficial, but it was lacking in that sense of personal 
obligation and responsibility which constitutes the very essence of 
the ethical attitude. 

Assuming, then, that in the first stage of human culture the 
moral attitude was still lacking, where can we find the first impetus 
to the genesis of conscience? It is the purpose of this paper to 
show that the rudimentary beginning of moral obligation is to be 
found in the taboo idea. It was in Polynesia, I believe, that anthro- 
pologists first discovered the taboo; at any rate it is from Polynesia 
that the name has come. But the institution is no mere peculiarity 
of the Pacific islanders. There is abundant evidence of the same 
thing in all parts of the world, as such writers as Robertson Smith, 
J. G. Frazer and Ernest Crawley have shown. That the world-wide 
presence of the taboo was not more early recognized is due simply 
to the fact that our knowledge of many peoples and nations is of a 
period in their development when primitive customs had been so 
overlaid with later doctrines that they could not be understood until 
first the key to the problem had been found in the practises of more 
primitive tribes. 

What, now, is the taboo idea? Certain things are regarded as 
under a ban, they are unspeakably dangerous and must at all cost be 
avoided, and if, perchance, contact is necessary, then the person 
becomes infected as by a sort of material contagion. He becomes 
himself in turn an object of danger and must be tabooed until by 
some process of purification the infection has been removed and he 
may once more take his place in human fellowship. The things 
which are subject to the original taboo are very numerous and vary 
more or less with different peoples. Sacred places, kings and priests 
are very generally regarded as taboo. To come in contact with any 
of these is dangerous. It is only under special conditions and by 
the use of special rites and ceremonies that contact is allowed. If 
one enters the sacred place his garments become charged with holi- 
ness, so as to be a source of great danger if ever after they are 
touched. Special garments must, therefore, be prepared, or if the 
worshipper can not afford these, he may omit his garments alto- 
gether. The Bedouin pilgrim, we are told, makes the circuit of the 
Kaaba either naked or in garments borrowed from the keepers of the 
sacred place. - Originally the shoes were removed before entering 
the sacred spot, not because the shoes would defile the temple, but 
because the temple would defile the shoes and they could never after 
be put to common use. In some tribes the king is believed to be so 
supercharged with the holy jnfection of taboo that even anything 
that he may look upon becomes infected, and therefore taboo. An 
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umbrella must be carried over his head so that he may not cast his 
eyes upon the orb of day and taboo it. His food is tabooed, and 
instances are on record where some common man having inadver- 
tently partaken of the remains of a royal meal, on hearing of his 
crime, soon died of fright. More widely extended, however, than 
such taboos as these, are those against contact with blood, the new- 
born child and its mother, and a corpse. These seem to be almost 
universal objects of taboo the world over. The cases mentioned 
would seem to illustrate two broad classes of taboos. Things too 
sacred to touch, on the one hand, and things too impure to touch, on 
the other. But in the primitive mind these conceptions, which are 
so widely apart in modern thought, seem to have been one. The 
sacred and the accursed, the holy and the unclean, are one and the 
same to a primitive mind, and even in such late languages as He- 
brew, Greek and Latin we find words with these, to us, double 
meanings. The Latin sacer and the derivatives of the Greek root ag 
illustrate this. The Hebrew word tame, which is usually translated 
unclean, does not mean physically foul, but, as Robertson Smith? 
tells us, ‘ is a ritual term and corresponds exactly to the idea of taboo 
which is found among all early peoples.’ The impurity which char- 
acterizes the taboo idea has little or nothing to do with our notions 
of cleanliness. ‘‘The Kaffirs,’’ Tylor tells us in his ‘Primitive Cul- 
ture,’ ‘‘who will purify themselves from their ceremonial unclean- 
ness by washing, are not in the habit of washing themselves nor their 
vessels for common purposes, and the dogs and the cockroaches 
divide between themselves the duty of cleansing the milk baskets. 
. . . Medieval Tartar tribes, with conscientious scruples against 
bathing, have been found to pass through fire for purposes of cere- 
monial purification’’ (II., p. 434). 

While the taboo impurity is not dirt in our sense, still less is it a 
merely spiritual or moral state of the person. It is a sort of con- 
tagious matter that can be washed or burned away or transferred to 
another. Westermarck® gives numerous instances where sin is re- 
garded as an infectious matter, but the ‘sin’ in these cases has little 
of the moral sense that we attach to it. It is simply the taboo infec- 
tion, although it is doubtless the nearest approach to the idea of sin 
that the peoples in question possess. ‘‘In one part of New Zealand 
a service was performed over an individual by which all the sins of 
the tribe were supposed to be transferred to him; a fern stalk was 


?*Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,’ p. 307. 

** Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas,’ I., p. 52. The author gives 
examples from the Tahitians, New Zealanders, Peruvians, the Iroquois, Badagas 
of India, Utch-Kurqan of Turkestan, ancient and modern Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks, Hebrews, Arabs, Moors, Chinese and Siberians. 
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previously tied to his person, with which he jumped into the river, 
and then unbinding it, allowed it to float away to the sea, bearing 
their sins away with it’’ (Tylor). 

At a stage of theological development such as we find among the 
Hebrews when the Levitical law was formulated, the taboos are 
regarded as commands of the Deity, but this is simply a later ex- 
plantation of long-continued customs whose origin and the reason for 
which had been forgotten. Customs and practises may long econ- 
tinue after doctrines and theologies have been changed. 

A comparative study and analysis of the taboo idea in its more 
primitive manifestations seems to point to some such origin as this. 
Earlier than any organized religion, earlier possibly than animism 
itself, men were confronted by mysterious dangers. In the absence 
of all knowledge of natural law, whatever was unusual or in any 
way abnormal, whatever was not perfectly obvious, must have ap- 
peared as mysterious, perhaps vaguely supernatural, and the mys- 
terious would early have associated with it anticipations of danger, 
feelings of fear. For the civilized man the vital phenomena of birth 
and death are mysteries,—how much more mysterious must they 
have seemed to the untutored savage! What more natural than that 
the early man should instinctively regard such mysteries as danger- 
ous, and so far as possible to be avoided; and if he must remove the 
corpse of his wounded companion, and his hands and weapons are 
stained with the blood, the mysterious vital fluid, he would seek to 
escape the danger by washing off the stains. The visible stain in 
some cases would easily suggest an invisible stain in others. We do 
not need to assume any primitive instinct of cleanliness, nor any 
a priori notions of sanitation, but given these mysterious dangers to 
be avoided and the fertile power of association unguided by any 
controlling knowledge of natural law, and we have all the conditions 
necessary to explain the origin in human consciousness of a ecate- 
gorical imperative. This imperative too was enforced by sanctions 
both human and divine. Not only the individual’s own fears, but 
the fear of the community that the dread infection might be shared, 
demanded the most absolute observance of the taboo. The content 
of this primitive imperative may be quite unethical or only acci- 
dentally so. It has little or no connection with hygiene and sanita- 
tion, but it is in form a genuine sense of oughtness. 

Being ethical in form and at the same time non-ethical in econ- 
tent, it affords exactly the stepping-stone, the missing link, that we 
need in order to bridge over the chasm between the non-moral and 
the moral. 

The explanation of the taboo just suggested avoids the difficulties 
into which many careful students of the subject have fallen. Tylor 
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says: ‘‘It is the plainest proof of the original practicality of pro- 
ceedings now passed into formalism, to point out how far the cere- 
monial illustrations still keep their connection with times of life 
when real purification is necessary, how far they still consist in 
formal cleansing of the new-born child and the mother, of the man- 
slayer who shed blood, or the mourner who has touched a corpse.’”* 
Yet in spite of this evidence of practicality it is only a few pages 
farther on where Tylor mentions the uncleanly Kaffirs. My theory 
of the dread of the mysteriously dangerous avoids any assumptions 
as to primitive ideas of cleanliness. Jevons in his ‘Introduction to 
the History of Religion’ says that the taboo can not have been 
derived from experience since it is prior to and even contrary to 
experience, but that it is a primitive sentiment, an inherent tendency. 
. . . ‘*The essence of taboo is that it is a priori, that without consult- 
ing experience it pronounces certain things to be dangerous’’ (pp. 
85, 87). The theory which I have advanced adequately accounts, I 
believe, for the foundation of the idea without the assumption of 
any a priori intuitions. It is an explanation which accords with a 
reasonable view of primitive psychology. It shows us how a being 
with an intelligence a little greater than that of the higher animals, 
and therefore more sensitive to hidden dangers, would develop out 
of its actual experiences a quasi-moral attitude. 

The influence of early ceremonial purifications on the develop- 
ment of religious ritual has long been recognized. We ean see now, 
T think, how this same factor has had an important influence on 
ethical development. This influence has been, as I have pointed out, 
mainly on the side of form. It has been the instrument of first 
establishing in the human mind a sense of oughtness, a feeling of 
absolute value strong enough to overcome powerful impulses and 
appetites. But as the taboo idea has developed it has had some in- 
fluence too on the objective side, on the side of content. Herbert 
Spencer in his ‘Sociology’ recognizes the influence which the taboo 
idea has had in developing respect for property rights. Crawley has 
shown in his great work ‘The Mystic Rose’ the influence of the taboo 
idea on the development of chastity and marriage. It is evident 
that the taboo against blood and corpses must have been a powerful 
influence in developing respect for human life. Farnell has shown 
how the fear of infection in the community from the impurity of 
the shedder of blood may have led to that important legal step by 
which crime ceased to be regarded as a mere offense against the in- 
jured party, but as an offense against the social body. 

J. G. Frazer says: ‘‘It subserved the progress of civilization by 
fostering conceptions of the rights of property and the sanctity of the 
** Primitive Culture,’ II., p. 429. 
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marriage ties—conceptions which in time grew strong enough to 
stand by themselves and to fling away the crutch of superstition 
which in earlier days had been their sole support. For we shall 
scarcely err in believing that even in advanced societies the moral 
sentiments, in so far as they are merely sentiments and are not based 
on an induction from experience, derive much of their force from an 
original system of taboo. Thus on the taboo were grafted the golden 
fruits of law and morality, while the parent stem dwindled slowly 
into the sour crabs and empty husks of popular superstition on 
which the swine of modern society are still content to feed.’’ 

Great as may have been the influence of the taboo in developing 
respect for property, marriage and human life, its essential ethical 
value was in giving the first impetus to the birth of that sense of 
oughtness which has made man a responsible moral being. 

F. C. FRENCH. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





FEELING ANALYSIS AND EXPERIMENTATION’ 


’{*HERE is nothing new in decrying the unsettled state of this 

psychological problem, nor is this necessary. What is called 
for is a clear statement of the present status of. the problem, and 
the possible lines of departure from traditional methods in the 
future, if there are any. 

In modern psychological literature several phases of this subject 
present themselves to us, viz., its particular prominence, the theoret- 
ical implieations this emphatic consideration of the subjective has 
for psychology as a science, the evident shortcomings or oversights 
in recent analysis and experimentation, the nature of the results of 
experimentation and reported investigation to date, the peculiar 
difficulties presented in a study of the affective processes, and the 
most profitable suggestions one may adopt as methods of dealing 
with the problem. 

As to the relative importance in psychological interest of the 
affective phases of consciousness, to which the term feeling should 
be strictly limited, nothing need be said. Titchener’s World’s Fair 
address fully emphasizes this, and President Hall has observed for 
us that the prominent place occupied in turn by the intellectual and 
by the volitional is giving place to feeling, ‘which is now on the 
docket.’ 

5 Encyclopedia Britannica, article on ‘ Taboo.’ 


?Paper read at the meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
New York, December 27-29, 1906. 
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Second, the inclusion of subjective elements of experience in such 
a way as not to vitiate their real subjective character is important 
enough to have become one of the self-imposed burdens of all the 
speakers upon psychological topics at the World’s Fair Congress. 
Cattell makes liberal provision for the inclusion of whatever concerns 
the subjective as well as the strictly phenomenalistic factors of ex- 
perience. Indeed, it seems to most of the speakers that the psy- 
chological boundaries have been too narrowly set, thereby excluding 
from adequate treatment the affective elements. Structural psy- 
chology is barren of further results because it analytically views 
consciousness only in cross-sections, is the view of Baldwin. Psy- 
chology must rather be the interpretation of the genetic movement 
of the entire thought content, its origin, motive, object and goal—a 
point of view impossible for psychical atomism. To Héffding, the 
overvaluing of the results of the analytic, artificial isolation or trans- 
formation methods has naturally led to an undervaluing of the emo- 
tional—to a false view of emotions as mere resultants of sensations 
and ideas. For him the voluntaristic or appreciative attitude, by 
which alone we may do justice to the feelings, must more and more 
become the main point of view for psychology. Ward sees the same 
danger in the modern tendency, and decries the incomplete presenta- 
tionism, which can not see in experience more than phenomena. The 
subjective factor is not a datum, and hence the purely analytic 
method falsifies experience, and feeling is transformed out of itself 
to be explained by a set traditional sensation standard. Versus 
Miinsterberg, the feeling of activity must fall within psychological 
territory ; versus Lipps, it is not a transcendent reality, a presup- 
position to be accepted but not dealt with by the psychologist; and 
versus Royce, it is in essence such as not to be regarded as explain- 
able on the basis of a tropism. The whole subjective phase of mind 
is parodied by forcing it into mental chemistry. Indeed, the nature 
of the ever-subjective demands a new and enlarged definition of 
psychology, and a criticism of the atomistic theory. So Titchener 
emphasizes the need of a better psychology of feeling. He sees very 
strict limits, however, for dealing with any affective process without 
involving ultimate categories of feeling, points out the unexplored 
range of organic sensations in this connection, doubts the ultimate 
success of instrumental devices for differentiating and recording the 
closely interwoven and interdependent organic reactions, and sug- 
gests the modification and expansion of the impression method. For 
Calkins neither organic and kinesthetic factors nor the various pos- 
sible bodily attitudes are sufficiently numerous adequately to describe 
the affective states, which hence must be conceived as affections of a 
self. In brief, it seems that feeling is the dark chapter still, and 
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that it is not freed from epistemological and ethical considerations 
as are sensational elements. There is no agreement as to whether 
it ean best be conceived of as an independent element, as an attribute 
of sensation or as a complex process. It is the something left over 
for James, the invariable subjective for Wundt, Washburn’s un- 
analyzable and unlocalyzable element, Mach’s as yet vague unre- 
ferred organic sensation, Schafer’s common sensation, Ward’s feeling 
of activity, Calkins’s affection of an active self, or Titchener’s 
process, not an element. It is the same thing somehow for all of 
them, whatever it is. . 

The physiological concomitant processes to which it should cor- 
respond or with which it should be identified are numerous, such as 
James’s kinesthetic sensations, Lehmann’s assimilation-dissimilation 
process (Verworn’s ‘Biotonus’), Wundt’s internal complex, Camp- 
bell’s chemical action of peculiar elements in blood, Putnam’s tem- 
perature changes, Miinsterberg’s direction of outgoing current, 
Ribot’s normal or pathological nervous action, Baldwin’s considera- 
tion of its genetic origin, W. McDougall’s doubtfully suggested prob- 
able cooperation of all the active processes in all the nervous sub- 
stance, in opposition to the highly specialized and localized nervous 
processes for sensations, or, finally, the view that feelings differ in all 
the intricate ways in which delicate coordinated adjustment to com- 
plex situations can take place. Hall and Ribot emphasize the im- 
portant light which may be thrown upon the subject by a thorough 
examination of exhibitions and records of feeling expression in folk- 
lore, in literature of passion and in animal, child and abnormal life. 
In this whole class of theoretic discussions there comes the conviction 
of the lack of reliance upon secure and assured introspective inter- 
pretation. <A clear identification of or distinction between sensa- 
tions and feelings is not vouchsafed the reader. 

In the experimental field investigation of late has been, perhaps 
unfortunately, almost exclusively restricted to the limited task of 
establishing or of overthrowing Wundt’s tridimensional theory, 
which itself rests upon questioned introspection. On the whole the 
results here seem unpromising and not sufficiently definite either to 
offer future promise for this method or to throw fresh light upon 
the nature of feeling. Some conclude that it is established, others 
that it can not hold, none furnishes conclusive evidence either way. 
The evident mistakes are the following: untrained observers; scant 
introspection ; working with vague, mixed and faint feelings; forcing 
a theory; oversight of the independent variation of feeling; identi- 
fying it with sensations; relying upon a limited range of objective 
stimulation the affective efficiency of whose stimulus is unwisely 
taken for granted; and by treating feelings as definite sensations, 
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looking for definite sensory nerves and sense-organs, ete.; or, again, 
taking for granted that organic sensations are the basis, conceiving 
feeling as vague cognition and hence overlooking its own peculiar 
definiteness or vividness even when cognitive vividness may be at a 
minimum. 

The results are chiefly negative. Even for P-U reactions records 
show great individual differences, perhaps suggesting that even in 
individual history kinds of reactions vary with the individual to a 
much greater extent than is the case for sensation reactions whose 
feeling tone is negligible. 

Perhaps the most hopeful phase of the situation is that the pe- 
culiar difficulties here presented for the psychologist are receiving 
more definite recognition and more concise statement. These condi- 
tions universally agreed upon, future investigation can proceed more 
securely and different lines of approach will meet with more sym- 
pathy. Some of the explicit difficulties recognized are the follow- 
ing. First, introspective notes upon which experimentation has been 
based are unreliable and not exhaustive, but capable on the whole of 
different interpretations. This is due chiefly to the paucity of feel- 
ing nomenclature, but also partly to lack of training on the part of 
observers. Second, there is undue regard for possible individual 
differences because it is unwittingly taken for granted that feelings 
act as do sensations. Third, feelings attach differently to the same 
sensations at different times and hence, if attributes of sensation at 
all, they are certainly not on a par with intensity and quality at- 
tributes. Fourth, feelings, having this ‘independent variability,’ 
ean be particularized, but not characterized, by any constant refer- 
ence to a sensational substrate, as no sensation can be said to have a 
given constant feeling. Fifth, feelings, attaching either to sensa- 
tions or to complexes, are hence more numerous than are sensation 
elements. Sixth, feelings have qualitative relations to other feel- 
ings, whereas this is not true of separate and disparate sensation 
systems, suggesting that thereby the feeling element is the effective 
factor in association. Seventh, again, versus sensation, several feel- 
ings may, and always tend to, fuse into another equally elemental 
feeling. Eighth, they can not be marked off by a definite physiolog- 
ical stimulus and can not exist independently of sensational elements. 
And lastly, since they can not be attended to for themselves as can 
sensations, introspection here is most difficult, and so far has not been 
sufficiently systematic as to be reliable. That they are subjectively 
analyzable seems, however, to be the important element in Wundt’s 
doctrine which has intensified the interest in this peculiarly difficult 
subjective phase of experience. 

In consideration of the facts,—that feelings are immensely com- 
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plicated from their genetic origin, that they are characterized by in- 
dependent variability even in the individual, that they seem to have a 
more pervasive neural basis, that the motor counterpart is dependent 
upon the temporal order and prominence established in the type of 
psychophysical organism concerned as these adjustments to inner 
compulsion are acquired, and finally, that there is practically no limit 
to variety and complexity of purposive motor adjustment,—it seems 
most profitable to describe feelings in terms of bodily attitudes, and 
to discover these by prolonged and systematic individual introspec- 
tion. No dimensional theory can be established by objective tracings 
which neglect other bodily factors which seem to the observer to 
have to do with the experience in question. The P-U dimension is 
inadequate, but other dimensions have not yet secured the approval 
of those who depend upon subjective analysis. It seems here that 
experimentation has gone on in disregard of reliable definite intro- 
spection, as most of the experimenters themselves admit. It seems 
on the whole that to feeling should be ascribed its own vividness, 
quality and intensity, and that this vividness, for example, is dif- 
ferent in kind from sensation vividness. In short, that kinds of 
coordinated response, not peculiarity of sensory factors, should form 
the groundwork for the physiological psychology of the feelings. 
The general groupings could be in terms of regularity of movements 
involved, the rate, the ease, the ponderous, heavy, obstructed char- 
acter, the quick collapse, or calm repose, ete.—all differing, not in 
particular loealization at all, as in the sensation standard, but rather 
in the kind or purposive character of the response characteristic of 
the habitual adjustments of the particular individual or group of 
individuals of like temperament and responsiveness. 

The modern tendency to retract our former attitude of exclusive- 
ness as to what shall constitute one’s description and explanation of 
the various constituents of experience seems to me to offer welcome 
leeway here. Introspection invariably reveals intent as well as con- 
tent in any given state, and we do violence to our innate sense of 
actuality when we ignore the phases which have no content elements 
or characteristics. The actual difference, always observable between 
sensations and the accompanying feelings concerning these sensa- 
tions, as Wundt has always contended, must be kept in mind by the 
psychologist. He is concerned with real experiences, which are for- 
ever more than mere sensations. If then this workable distinction 
be adhered to, it would a priori seem plausible that our classification 
and physiological description of these affective elements need not be 
strictly after the manner of our sensation description. Sensations 
we specialize (auditory, visual, ete.) and localize. Experimentation 
would seem to show (although, indeed, I do not think we need its 
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evidence) that feelings can not thus be dealt with satisfactorily. 
Feelings are such by their very nature that they must be appreciated, 
interpreted, characterized. Even the successful localization of them 
(though this is manifestly irrelevant) in certain invariably occurring 
bodily processes would not suffice as a description of them as affective 
elements. The number of possible bodily attitudes is, however, quite 
as unlimited as the number of sensory factors. The expressive char- 
acter of feelings would not be ignored if they should be classified 
and physiologically described in terms of the various kinds of coor- 
dinated adjustments which take place. If the content and intent 
aspects exist, and hence justify this distinction between the elements 
to be accounted for, this sort of procedure seems necessary. Thus, 
the content aspect of sensation being referred to the sensory, and the 
subjective or intent aspect of feelings in experience being referred 
to the motor processes exclusively, we have the basis for describing 
the two elements in a way which recognizes their independent varia- 
bility. 

I am aware that this may seem an attempt to revive the feelings 
of innervation long since discountenaneed. I do not mean this at 
all. The kinesthetic imagery constituting such states, to which the 
term ‘feelings of innervation’ has been wrongly applied, is of a sensa- 
tional (cognitive), not of an affective character, and should not be 
ealled feeling in any ease. I feel strongly that the essentially sub- 
jective should be described, but as strongly that it should not be 
forced into the descriptive categories devised and suitable for the 
purely cognitive aspects of consciousness, 

Finally, from what is implied in all the above considerations, I 
feel inclined to agree with Ward, Binet and, in one respect at least, 
with Mach, that the pleasant-unpleasant dimension as a basal eate- 
gory of feeling is unfortunately chosen. Ward’s feeling of activity 
is a deeper principle, especially when we consider that pure attrac- 
tion and repulsion reactions, upon which supposition we classify our 
feelings into pleasant and unpleasant ones, never literally occur. 
None of our actions are purely innervations of flexors nor of ex- 
tensors. On such a classification scheme, then, we have a theory 
which, if accepted literally, as the critics of Miinsterberg (misin- 
terpreting, however, his action theory) have pointed out, leads to 
absurdity. 

Experimentation on the whole has looked for characterizable 
types of reaction to feelings where most obstacles to their discovery 
are presented, viz., in the respiratory and circulatory reactions. It 
seems that one should reasonably expect to find and to be able to 
characterize and classify more intelligibly those incipient or pro- 
nounced reactions to affective states which oceur in our voluntary 
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rather than those which may occur in our involuntary system. I 
may be mistaken, but it seems that for most experimenters their sub- 
lime faith in the pulse or volume curve’s revealing to us the kinds 
and types of feelings is partly due to a failure to consider this very 
expressive or affective character. They seem to trust to fortune that 
somehow organic sensations, or ‘common sensations,’ and feelings 
are identical. On the other hand, the tentative scheme recently 
offered by Bailey? does not make clear to me that there is any dis- 
tinction between feeling and sensation. ‘Kinesthesis,’ ‘ecenesthesis’ 
and ‘somesthesis’ are terms for bodily activities to which phases of 
feeling states can be referred. As I understand the author, however, 
this ‘melange of sensibility’ which he is describing has no particular 
reference to feeling as the affective as distinguished from the sensa- 
tional factor of experience. The Wundtian use seems to me true 
introspectively, and an indispensable consideration, in danger of 
being overlooked even by those who adopt Wundt’s own method of 
experimentation. 

My method of introspection may be stereotyped, and I may be 
guilty of uttering intrinsic absurdities, but the conviction above set 
forth is strong, that feelings, to be described, must be described by 
bodily attitudes or incipient tendencies to adjustment which in some 
way characterize the feeling experienced at the time. I am guilty 
of the further heresy of not believing that so-called organic reactions 
promise as much as do skeletal reactions toward a future workable 
classification of feelings. Further still, I do not see the intrinsic 
absurdity in believing that feelings can not be localized, nor confined 
to nor connected with organic sensations only, nor that the same 
struetural reference must be used for different persons who experi- 
ence the same kind of feeling. For example, different persons may 
employ different sets of muscles to express the emotion of joy. The 
kind of coordinated adjustment need not differ, though the localiza- 
tion, which is immaterial, may. I have tried to give more detailed 
reasons for this general point of view, however, in another place.* 

CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


An Introduction to Logic. TH. W. B. Josepu. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. Pp. viii + 564. 
This book is professedly an introductory work and intended for be- 
ginners. It would seem to the average reader to be exceptionally unfitted 


?This JOURNAL, Vol. III., p. 708. 
** Harvard Psychological Studies,’ Vol. II. 
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for such purposes. The author has attempted to escape the reproach of 
dryness, which is proverbial in books of this character, by introducing 
controversial matter. Something may be said for such a method, but 
there are serious objections to it, for this subject at any rate. In the 
| first_place, it puts most emphasis upon disputed points, whether they are 
of the first importance or not. Again, in the work before us, a good 
many of the discussions are intricate and it is doubtful whether many of 
them would have much interest for the student. Most of them would be 
interesting to one who knew something about logic, but as a means for 
getting him interested it leaves almost everything to be desired. jt 
would be much sounder psychologically to utilize existing interests than 
to try to create new ones which would have little intrinsic value for the 
average student. If the beginner can be made to see that logic has some 
value in solving problems which really exist, there is some hope of getting 
him interested, but to recommend it to him as a means for understanding 
disputes which do not concern him is seemingly a waste of time and 
energy. It is hard to see how controversial discussions can establish a 
right to very much attention in an introductory work. 

Some notion of the extent of the discussions of a few points in this 
book may be indicated by the fact that forty-four pages are devoted to 
the predicables, twenty-two pages to intension and extension, eighteen 
pages to the reduction of the imperfect syllogistic figures. The more 
abstruse discussions are usually so separated from the rest as to be easily 
omitted, but even then these questions are given a disproportionate 
amount of attention. 

One prominent feature in this book is the constant reference to Aris- 
| totle with a view to the correction of logical tradition. On many points 
his interpretation of Aristotle is at variance with tradition; in such cases 
his reasons are usually stated clearly and concisely. By way of exception 
may be noted his translation of the name of the eighth category, eysty, 
as ‘state’ instead of the more usual ‘ possession.’ The latter is, no doubt, 
inaccurate, but the former calls for a justification which the reviewer 
failed to find in the book. It is true, the author prints in parallel col- 
umns the traditional Latin table wherein habitus corresponds to Zy:tv, 
but that is certainly not sufficient justification for the use of ‘ state.’ 

Another interpretation which might be disputed is that in which he 
represents Aristotle as making the distinction between universal and 
other judgments one of quality and not one of quantity, though he does 
admit that Aristotle often lays stress on the quantitative implications of 
the contrast between particular and universal judgments. His interpre- 
it | tation supports the contention that a logical whole is not a collection of 
i | individuals and has certain obvious consequences with regard to the doc- 
i) | trine of the syllogism. 

Another noteworthy point is his emphasis on the Aristotelian list of 
the predicables, definition, genus differentia, property and accident, as 
against the later substitution of species for definition. The extended dis- 
cussion of the predicables is one of the most interesting in the book, but 
it is not in place in an elementary work. 
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These few examples must suffice to suggest his treatment of Aristotle. 
His position on the main questions of logical doctrine is indicated by 
the names of those to whom he acknowledges indebtedness, Sigwart, Lotze, 
Bradley and Bosanquet; and as he is writing an introductory book he 
makes few attempts to break new paths. In the main he is in agreement 
with the conclusions drawn by those who follow these writers. 

He is emphatically opposed to what he regards as excessive formalism 
in logic, to the view that would ‘ exclude from logie any consideration of 
forms or modes of thinking which are not alike exemplified in thinking 
about absolutely every subject.’ His later contention that ‘so intimately 
one are the differentia and the genus that though we refer different 
species to the same genus, yet the genus is not quite the same in each,’ is 
of a piece with this. Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the 
many points he raises, but a few other characteristic positions may be 
noted. One of them appears in his treatment of the negative, as opposed 
to the view represented by Keynes, for example; he holds that the nega- 
tive has no meaning at all if it has not some positive meaning. The 
negative term he regards as legitimate when the positive term is attribu- 
tive, but a term that goes beyond the ‘universe of discourse’ (which 
phrase he pretty consistently avoids), a term which is infinite, he regards 
as a mere figment of logic. Keynes would reply that you give it a mean- 
ing in the act of denying its meaning.’ 

From the conclusion adopted by the author follows his objection to 
the representation of the law of excluded middle by the form ‘ everything 
is A or not-A’ and the limitation of the validity of obversion to cases in 
which not-y has a positive meaning. Like Sigwart he reminds us that if 
not-y is quite unlimited in range and includes everything whatever except 
y, it will not follow that because z is y it is not also not-y. 

As might be expected in view of his opposition to ‘ excessive formal- 
ism,’ he does not include a treatment of symbolic logic. Whatever his 
own position, it would seem to be incumbent on the writer of an extended 
introduction to include some discussion of so important a subject. The 
logic of relatives is also neglected. Only one third of the book is devoted 
to induction, and the treatment of fallacies is relegated to the appendix. 

The book as a whole is well knit together and certainly not without 
value, but it can not be recommended as a text-book for beginners. 

ApaM Leroy JONES. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Recitation. Samuet Hamitton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

& Co. 1906. Pp. 369. 

This book, as stated in the author’s preface, “ is neither a profound nor 
an exhaustive treatise on the recitation. It is only a series of easy lec- 
tures on the subject prepared for young teachers.” While there is little 
need in view of the nature of the subject for profound treatment, it is a 
question whether there is sufficient justification at present for a book 
which does not attempt to cover the subject comprehensively. This may 


** Formal Logie,’ p. 54. 
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be attained within the limits of a volume of the size of the present by 
omission of much of the pedantry of useless distinctions and definition, 
which, rather than profundity, has been the bane of such discussions, 
and which the present author has not wholly escaped. The term recita- 
tion is, for example, in part thus defined. “ The recitation is not a place. 
It requires a place, but it is in no sense a synonym of class-room. It also 
requires a period of time, yet it is not that period. It is not a place or a 
period, but rather a process or an exercise in which certain ends are ac- 
complished.” 

The discussion, in the chapter on ‘ General Method in the Recitation,’ 
of analysis, synthesis, deduction and induction, of objective and sub- 
jective, empirical and rational methods is an example of another sort of 
a treatment which must prove of little value to the class of readers for 
whom the book is intended. A purely formal and schematic explanation 
of the meanings of the terms will not secure the use of the methods sug- 
gested. The same criticism will apply in a somewhat less degree to the 
presentation of the ‘ question,’ ‘Socratic’ and ‘topic’ methods, and to 
other parts of the book. Concrete illustrations of the use of methods in 
actual presentation of subjects rather than statements of what the meth- 
ods are, would seem more likely to enforce their practise. 

The first part of the book treats of the purpose and essentials of the 
recitation and the art of study; the second part, of the five formal steps 
of general method; and the third and last part, of the more specific prob- 
lems of individual method, the use of text-books, oral and written work, 
English, ete., in the recitation. 

In the discussion of many of these subjects, the book will well serve 
the purpose the author intends as a ‘ guide’ or manual of principles and 
precepts which young teachers of simply high school preparation need, 
and it is for this class of teachers the author has especially written. In 
its form of presentation and preparation the book is adapted to these 
readers. It is clearly written, and made accessible by marginal topics 
and synoptical summaries and outlines. W. F. Dearsorn. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Youth: Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. G. Stantey Hatt. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1906. Pp. x+ 379. 

Vybrané stati pedopsychologické a pedagogické. G. Stantey Hatt. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Frantések Gada. Prague: 
Dédictvi Komenského. 1906. Pp. xvi +199. 


The first volume is a republication in condensed form of a half 
dozen of the eighteen chapters of President Hall’s ‘ Adolescence,’ sub- 
divided into eleven chapters, with an added chapter (pp. 324-366) on 
moral and religious training. The chapter headings of the new volume 
are: ‘Preadolescence,’ ‘The Muscles and Motor Powers in General,’ 
‘Industrial Education, ‘Manual Training and Sloyd,’ ‘Gymnastics,’ 
‘Plays, Sports and Games,’ ‘ Faults, Lies and Crimes,’ ‘ Biographies of 
Youth,” ‘The Growth of Social Ideals,’ ‘Intellectual Education and 
School Work,’ ‘Education of Girls,’ ‘Moral and Religious Training.’ 
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A valuable glossary of seven pages has been added, and this is a valuable 
and necessary supplement to the larger work as well. The book has been 
more carefully proofed and the bibliographic references made more com- 
plete than in ‘ Adolescence.’ Good judgment has characterized the selec- 
tion and condensation; and normal schools and teachers’ classes, outside 
of the preferred geographic zone, are certain to find it a useful book, if 
they can get hold of it. 

That President Hall has a large European following is apparent to 
readers of foreign educational reviews. Many of his American essays 
have been translated and published in a half dozen Continental languages. 
A couple of years ago Professor Joseph Stimfl brought out in German a 
comprehensive volume of President Hall’s essays, with the title ‘ Kinder- 
psychologie und Pidagogik’; and now Professor Frantések Cada, of the 
University of Prague, introduces him to Bohemians in a neat little vol- 
ume in the Czech. This volume includes translations of the following 
papers: ‘ Notes on the Study of Infants,’ ‘Contents of Children’s Minds 
on Entering School,’ ‘Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self,’ ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Lies’ and ‘An Ideal School Based on Child Study.’ Professor 
Cada, who is the editor of Pedagogické Rozhledy, a high-grade Czech 
review, has added to the translation of the five essays an altogether dis- 
criminating introduction on the child-study movement in the United 
States. 


Wit S. Monroe. 
StaTE NoRMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


Tendencies in Child and Educational Psychology. M. V.O’SnHea. Psy- 

chological Bulletin, November 15, 1906. Pp. 357-363. 

According to Professor O’Shea, we are the only nation which is alive 
as a nation to the vital questions raised by child study and educational 
psychology. Although there are notable exceptions, the foreign countries 
are devoting themselves mainly to ‘working out traditional educational 
doctrines in the most economical and effective way,’ while we are en- 
deavoring to treat education as ‘a phase of biological and psychological 
science. For example, instead of considering children as miniature 
adults and therefore in themselves not worthy of separate study, we be- 
lieve them to be very different from adults, physically and mentally, in 
interest, attention and impulse, and therefore offering definite problems 
for study. 

The author points out three changes which have taken place in the 
methods of investigation in this field. In the first place, the syllabus 
method of study, in which ‘results’ were quickly reached and often 
rashly published, has given place to the more deliberate, rational method 
of extended research. In the second place, the method of observation 
of an individual child for long periods of time, instead of the study of 
large groups of children for brief periods, is gaining in favor, as evi- 
denced by the books of Chamberlain and Major. In the third place, there 
are fewer teachers among the investigators than formerly, and conse- 
quently the results are more likely to have a scientific value, in that they 
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are not made, ‘though always unconsciously, for the purpose of getting 
a respectable argument to support practical attitudes.’ 

The reviewer does not quite agree with Professor O’Shea that the 
method of the observation of individual children is more productive af 
significant results than the studies of children en masse. If one could 
study enough children as carefully and in as much detail as Major has 
done for one child, the results would be far better than any gained by ¢ 
studying different groups. But this is impossible; and as the develop- 
ment of an individual child is so largely influenced by heredity and 
training, a knowledge of his development would not advance very much 
our knowledge of children in general. Kirkpatrick’s excellent book, 
‘Fundamentals of Child Study,’ and Rowe’s ‘Physical Nature of the 
Child, are written from this point of view. 

In the field of educational psychology, Professor O’Shea believes that 
the tendency at present is to leave the physiological, philosophical and 
logical modes of attack and to treat the problems of education much as 
we do those in child study, namely, from the standpoint of dynamic ' 
psychology and actual schoolroom practise: to leave the classifications 
and definitions of formal psychology and to encourage the students ‘ to 
go straight to the schoolroom and study in the psychological spirit the 
reactions of pupils upon various studies and methods’; to leave the 
study of the nervous system as the basis of mental activity to physiolog- 
ical psychology and to emphasize instead schoolroom hygiene. These 
changes are demonstrated by the books which are now popular, such as 
Bagley’s ‘ The Educative Process’ and Thorndike’s ‘ Principles of Teach- 
ing.’ The author feels that we are not ready as yet to apply the methods 
of exact science to educational problems, as was suggested in Thorndike’s 
‘Educational Psychology.’ He thinks that such accurate, quantitative 
measurements are of little practical help to the teacher and that such a 
method must be purely supplementary. Professor O’Shea notes the point | 
that Thorndike in his ‘ Principles of Teaching’ deserts this method en- | 
tirely and relies upon the method of observation, but it should be remem- 
bered that this is an elementary text-book, while the ‘ Educational Psy- 
chology’ is written for advanced students. 

The author says that the chief question to be answered by educational 
psychology is, “ How will the individual most economically and effectively 
make the adjustments which he is expected to make in his arithmetic, his 
geography, his grammar and all the rest?” The reviewer feels that all 
through his article Professor O’Shea has emphasized the key-note in the 
situation with regard to these two subjects, namely, developing human 
nature. 


Naomi Norsworruy. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 










On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary. F. H. Braptey. 
1906. Pp. 445-472. 
This article is divided into three sections, dealing (I.) with the exist- 
ence of floating ideas, (II.) with the difference between the ‘real’ and 
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the ‘imaginary,’ (III.) with the relation between imagination and play, 
together with the distinction between play and earnest. 

I. The existence of floating ideas is denied. The apparent plausibility 
of their existence is said to be based upon a misconception that reality is 
tested by connection with my felt waking body, and that beyond this 
world of fact there floats the unsubstantial realm of the imaginary. The 
difficulties of such a doctrine are sufficiently obvious; particularly, per- 
haps, in the doctrine’s inability to cope adequately with the temporal and 
spatial continuum. The author suggests an alternative conception of 
many worlds—each real in itself and more or less independent—within 
the totality of worlds. Floating ideas, then, float not absolutely, but rela- 
tively, in another world, where they find another ground which supports 
them, and of which they are adjectives. 

II. The worlds of the ‘real’ and of the ‘imaginary’ both fall within 
the universe, for we can say neither that all is real nor that all is imag- 
inary. The imaginary is qualified by exclusion from my ‘real world,’ 
and apart from that exclusion it loses character. But what I call my real 
world is a construction from my felt self, depending in the end on my 
present self. It is, therefore, something other than true reality. The 
* construction is, to be sure, ‘required for certain ends and true within 
limits, but beyond these limits, more or less precarious, negligible, and in 
the end invalid. The difference between the real and the imaginary 
depends ultimately upon content. So far as you abstract from the dif- 
ference, the content of both worlds obviously becomes one. Such abstrac- 
tion is permissible and useful, but not everywhere valid. The difference 
between my world of fact and my other worlds is important and neces- 
sary, but the exaggerated value we often attach to it is really illusory. 

III. Play is defined as ‘ activity so far as that is felt to be uncon- 
strained.’ Life as a whole matters, is earnest; but within the contents of 
this whole there are degrees of necessity and importance. The contrast 
of play with earnest permits no hard division. There is, indeed, no 
human end which in principle excludes play. Discussing the relation 
between imagination and play, the author holds that make-believe and 
illusion are not always present in play and are not essential to it. It also 
develops that play is not, as one might perhaps gather from the definition, 
wholly unrestrained. We are always limited by the rules of the game, 
although we have as well the consciousness essential to the play activity 
that, as against what is more serious, the activity does not matter. Even 
the dog in his playful snapping knows that beyond a certain point he 
must not. The boy in his play knows this too, but he may also know 
that beyond a certain point the thing is not. Here a world of imagina- 
tion comes in to qualify his real world, but the imaginary is always sub- 
ject to and restrained by the real, and is not found to be essential to play 
in general. It would be interesting to carry the author’s views a step 
further and attempt to trace the esthetic moment in life as being, per- 
haps, related to logical activity of mind as play is to physical activity 
of body. 
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The general conclusion of the article is stated thus: “ We have found 
once more that the ready-made division of our world into matter of fact 
and ideas, into imaginary and real, has conducted us to error. And we 
saw that to sunder life into separate spheres of play and earnest is inde- 
fensible. Life and the world do not admit those compartments which 
are blindly fixed by hasty theories. Life and the world offer us an in- 
definite number of aspects and distinctions, and the worth and reality of 
these is in every case relative, though, because relative, it may in a given 


case become absolute.” Rosert Morris Oapen. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1907. La psychologie quan- 
titative (pp. 1-382): J. J. von Brervurer.—Fechner’s psychophysic law 
must be interpreted as meaning that when a subject compares his impres- 
sions from a series of stimuli increasing in a geometric progression, it 
seems to him that the stimuli are increasing in an arithmetical progres- 
sion. So formulated the law no longer defines exact relations between 
mind and body, but is still worthy of investigation. Is it established? 
The work of E. H. Weber, whom Fechner considered his precursor, shows 
results both too inexact and too insufficient to ground it (to be con- 
cluded). Esthétique et psychologie (pp. 33-66): A. Bertranp. — Maine 
de Biran is a noteworthy esthetician as well as psychologist. His original 
views are to be found in the Journal intime. Art is not imitative, we 
do not copy, but we feel, translate and interpret, imitating only to sup- 
plement sluggish imagination. Naturalism is wrong, for beauty lies in 
man and is not a type of objects. Esthetic idealism is insufficient, for 
the work of art goes beyond reality to the inner truth of things. Feeling 
analogy, sympathy, is the key to art appreciation. Sur la distinction du 
normal et du pathologique en sociology (pp. 67-80): A. Bayet. — M. Durk- 
heim has assumed in his book ‘ Régles de la méthode sociologique’ that 
there is definable a normal or healthy condition of society and a patholog- 
ical one. But he defines the normal as the ‘ general’ or ‘ frequent,’ and 
so excludes exceptional perfections and the possibility of an evolution of 
the social type. Even if the normal were definable, it would be a mere 
play of words to compare a normal state of society with a state of health 
as defined by physiologists, for the latter is desirable as escape from pain, 
while a ‘social pain’ is meaningless. Revue générale: Quelques publica- 
tions récentes sur la morale (pp. 81-99): J. Seaconp. Analyses et comptes 
rendus: R. Eisler, Leib und Seele: G. L. Duprat. Otto Effertz, Les 
antogonismes économiques: ApotpHe Lanpry. Sociological papers, pub- 
lished for the Sociological Society, Vol. II.: S. Janxetevitcn. Paul 
Gaultier, Le sens de Vart. Sa nature, son réle, sa valeur: L. Arriar. 
Robert Saitschick, Franzdsische Skeptiker: Voltaire Mérimée, Rénan: 
L. Arrgéart. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Western Philosophical Association met conjointly with the North 
Central Section of the American Psychological Association, in Chicago, 
March 28-30. The members of the former Association were the guests 
of the University of Chicago, and their sessions were held in the Law 
Building of the University. The following program was offered: Friday 
morning, The Pedagogy of Philosophy. A Conference on Methods: 
‘Garman as a Teacher, James H. Tufts; ‘The Teaching of Psychology,’ 
James R. Angell; ‘A Sketch of an Experimental Course in Esthetics,’ 
Max Meyer; ‘ The Teaching of Ethics,’ Frank Thilly. Friday afternoon, 
The Interpretation of the Religious Consciousness: ‘ The New Mysticism,’ 
George A. Coe; ‘A Bit of Physiological Religious Psychology, E. D. 
Starbuck; ‘The Philosophical Interpretation of the Religious Conscious- 
ness,’ F. C. French; ‘Suggestions toward the Psychology of Religion,’ 
Irving King. Friday evening, Annual Address of the President: ‘ The 
Ego and the Empirical Psychology,’ W. B. Pillsbury. Saturday morning, 
at the philosophical session: ‘Pure Experience and Reality,’ E. B. Me- 
Gilvary; ‘The Attributes of Reality,’ J. E. Boodin; ‘The Ultimate Value 
of Experience,’ Stephen S. Colvin; ‘Soeren Kirkgaard,’ David Swenson; 
‘Realism and Objectivity,’ B. H. Bode. Saturday morning, at the psy- 
chological session: ‘Monaural Localization of Sound,’ Daniel Starch; 
‘Further Observations on a Case of Audition without the Tympanic 
Mechanism,’ W. V. D. Bingham; ‘ The Effect of Reading on the Eyes of 
School Children,’ W. D. Seott; ‘The Intensive Method of Experiment 
and Demonstration in Elementary Psychological Instruction,’ Mabel C. 
Williams; ‘The Relation of Pressure and Muscle Sense,’ Thaddeus L. 
Bolton; ‘Imitation in Monkeys,’ John B. Watson; ‘ Preliminary Report 
on some Experiments on the Transference of Training,’ G. Cutler 
Fracker. Saturday afternoon, at a joint session: ‘The Place of Au- 
thority in the Moral Judgments of Common Sense,’ F. C. Sharp; ‘ The 
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Theory of Democracy,’ Warner Fite; ‘ Perception and Reflection,’ George 
Rebec; ‘Some Reflections upon the Efficacy of Consciousness,’ Thaddeus 
L. Bolton; ‘ Note on Theories of Melody,’ R. H. Stetson; ‘The Normative 
Aspect of Education,’ Louis C. Monin. A report of the proceedings, with 
abstracts of the papers read, will be published in full in a later issue of 
this JOURNAL. 


Ar the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on March 4, Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller read a paper on ‘Humism and Humanism,’ the following sum- 
mary of which is from The Atheneum: “ Although humanism is, like 
Humism, an empiricism, its conception of ‘experience’ is essentially 
different. (1) It is voluntaristic, not sensationalistic; (2) it rejects 
Hume’s criticism of activity; (3) it is not naturalistic, nor (4) deter- 
ministic. Rationalism, on the other hand, agrees with Humism in being 
intellectualistic and in accepting its rejection of activity, after which it 
can not avoid the Humian analysis of causation. Hume originally would 
appear to have left out of ‘account the primitively human notion of causa- 
tion, viz., the volitional, and to have assaulted merely the current philo- 
sophie theories. The volitional theory first is mentioned in the appendix 
to the ‘ Treatise,’ and elaborately refuted in the ‘Inquiry.’ This refuta- 
tion has generally been accepted by rationalists as well as by sensational- 
ists, but is not conclusive. For voluntary motion is undoubtedly the 
experience (‘impression’) whence the notion of causation is derived; 
and Hume only proves that it may—not that it must—be interpreted 
according to his own assumptions. If these are granted, a complete 
naturalism and skepticism is inevitable, and any real answer to Hume 
becomes impossible. Thus it is rationalism, and not humanism, which 
has to capitulate to Hume.” 


Tue two hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great Swedish 
naturalist, Linnzus, falls on May 23, 1907. The New York Academy of 
Sciences has taken the initiative in organizing a suitable celebration in 
honor of Linneus. A bridge, just completed, spanning the Bronx River 
between the Botanical Garden and the Zoological Park, will be named 
the Linnean Bridge, and upon it will be placed a bronze tablet with a 
commemorative inscription. The following program of exercises has 
been proposed: In the morning, addresses at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory and an exhibition of the animals, minerals and rocks first classified 
by Linneus. In the afternoon, at the Botanical Garden and Zoological 
Park in Bronx Park, addresses and exhibitions of plants and animals, 
together with the dedication of the bridge. In the evening, simultaneous 
exercises at the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute and at the New York 
Aquarium in Battery Park. It is estimated that fifteen hundred dollars 
will cover the expenses of the entire celebration. Contributions may be 
sent to the Secretary, Edmund Otis Hovey, at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

Amona those who will receive the degree of doctor of laws from the 
University of Glasgow are Emile Boutroux, Henri Poincaré and Adolf 
Harnack. 








